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The Libraiy. 

American Criticism on Mr. Brown’s Report. 

Extract from the Library Journal , October, 1893. 

“ It is proverbially a good thing to see ourselves as others see us, but 
it is not always pleasant Mr. James Brown, one of the few English 
librarians who was not prevented either by lack of means, of energy, or 
of desire, from attending the World’s Congress of Librarians, has 
administered to us this salutary dose. He reports to his Commissioners, 
on his return, that American libraries cost twice as much to run as Eng¬ 
lish libraries, and yet fail to do as good work. One’s first thought on 
reading such an assertion is an indignant denial; one calls upon the 
statisticians to investigate the matter, sure that their undeniable figures 
will demonstrate to the foreign asperser that he is entirely wrong. A 
little reflection calms this feeling, and suggests the depressing doubt 
whether the chiel who has been taking notes may not be right after alL 
In the first place, as to cost. In a country where rent and supplies of all 
sorts reach a figure unknown in those lands which are denied the blessings 
of a protective tariff - , it is to be expected that the cost of running libraries 
will be fargreater than elsewhere. This is particularly the case with 
salaries. The Library Association protested at Chicago that library work 
is insufficiently remunerated. Measured by the cost of living, and by 
salaries paid in other educational callings, this is true. But measured 
in dollars and cents American library salaries are much higher than 
English. One sees in the Athenarum and Academy , advertisements for 
librarians who are offered /80, £60, /50 a year. One would have to 
advertise long in the United States to get a librarian for 250 dollars a year. 
It is true that the English librarian often has a modest suite of rooms in 
the upper story of the library building; but this does not go into the 
running expenses of his library, which is the matter commented on. 

“ As to the inferiority of the work done, there is nothing to be said in 
defence. It certainly was not so formerly. Americans have been the 
fore-runners in all library innovations. If they have become self-satisfied, 
and disposed to rest on their oars, it is a grievous thing. Mr. Brown, 
who has spent a week in travelling and visiting some dozen libraries, 
asserts that they are not doing the best work. Let every librarian who 
reads this article see to it that in his library, at least, the reproach shall 
be no longer deserved. To again surpass an energetic, pushing, capable 
nation like the English, now that they are awake to the possibilities of 
library achievement, we may not hope, but we may at least try to put 
ourselves on a par with them. After all, perhaps they have not yet won 
the cup. There is a significant admission at the end of Mr. Brown’s 
report. He allows that American libraries maintain a closer connection 
with the schools than the English. Surely this ought to be taken into 
account in estimating the work done by them, and its cost 

“ In one respect Mr. Brown’s report is insufficient for our edification. 
It is a little vague. They ‘ accomplish a great deal less work,’ he says. 
How, where, in what departments ? Mr. Brown could not do us a greater 
service than by furnishing a bill of particulars. If he supplies that he 
will deserve and receive the gratitude of all American librarians who love 
their profession.” 


Mr. Brown on the American Criticism. 

The foregoing extract from the Library Journal for October, 
commenting on my very moderate statements regarding American 
Libraries, shows that our brethren across the Atlantic are not yet accus¬ 
tomed to anything but flattery of their educational institutions. For a 
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long series of years American libraries and methods have been allowed 
to occupy without question the foremost place, while the statements of 
American librarians touching the unexampled work accomplished by them 
have been accepted all over Europe without challenge. It was, there¬ 
fore, I must confess, somewhat presumptuous for a mere bird of passage, 
like myself, to say anything which savoured in the least degree of 
criticism. Hitherto it has been the other way about, and for the past 
seventeen years British and European libraries generally have been 
subjected to dissection, and oftentimes contemptuous reference by nearly 
every American who has done the usual three months’ trip across the 
Atlantic These experts visit one or two of the older libraries which are 
consecrated to special, and, it may be, somewhat narrow spheres of work, 
and without pausing to consider whether these are typical of modem 
library methods, or even well adapted to their purpose, forthwith proceed 
to measure the whole library system of the country by the standard 
selected. Had my observations been made in a similar happy-go-lucky 
manner, I should have compared the Astor Library at New York with the 
British Museum and the Mitchell Library of Glasgow, ignoring altogether 
the active and splendid libraries of Baltimore, Albany and Philadelphia. 
Incredible as it may appear, the fact remains, that the average American 
librarian measures library work in Britain by the standard attained about 
1877, leaving out of consideration the splendidly progressive achieve¬ 
ments in London and all over the country during the past sixteen years. 
At Chicago, I listened with amazement to a paper by Mr. C. A. Cutter 
modestly entitled “The Note of the American Library.” But it was not 
a mere note, it was rather a complete sequence, played fortissimo on the 
ophideide with all the verve and power of an accomplished performer ! 
According to Mr. Cutter the Old World occupies a very humble position 
indeed, in all matters pertaining to library economy ; and I am not at all 
sure if he did not hint that English librarians in particular despised any 
sort of mechanical labour-saving contrivance, or in other words, preferred 
to use their fingers instead of a steam dredger to pick up pins I The 
labour-saving idea has attained to the dignity of a fetich in the United 
States, and in some instances is actually pursued at a sacrifice of time 
and money. This, Mr. Cutter and others seem to regard as the highest 
point of perfection to which librarianship can rise, and they are con¬ 
stantly making complacent allusions to the American dexterity in tyjng 
knots on taut strings. All this may seem to have but an indirect bearing 
on the comments which the editor of the IJbrary Journal has been good 
enough to make on ray Report to the Clerkenwell Library Commis¬ 
sioners, but it is necessary to make quite clear the fact that Americans 
will not readily admit good qualities in anything which is not thought to 
be of American origin ; and that, in spite of the neatly wrapped sarcasm, 
is the “ Note ” of the editorial remarks now reprinted. 

In one respect the writer certainly misrepresents me. I do not assert 
in my report that American libraries are doing work inferior to what is 
being done here. Indeed, 1 am unable to grasp the idea that where 
identical work is being done in different places, the question of inferiority 
can.be raised at alL What I did say, and now repeat, is that British 
library work is as good as that of America, while more of it is done at 
half the cost It is true we write and print much less about our work, 
and undeniable that we do not possess the pushing methods beloved of 
most Americans, but none the less our work is done. I trust it will not 
be offensive to Mr. Cutter and those who hold with him that British 
librarianship is of a contemptible order, if I also add that our work is 
done in a thoroughly democratic and satisfactory manner. Statistics are 
generally considered misleading, especially when they tell against you, 
and I fear I shall reap but little advantage from the trouble I nave taken 
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to compile a few figures in response to the American editor's suggestion 
that a lew facts might prove more edifying than bare assertions. Those 
who place unbounded reliance on library statistics will naturally put their 
own construction on the figures supplied, as will those who deny the 
power of such statistics to prove anything. As regards comparative cost 
and use : Instead of saying that the American libraries cost nearly twice 
as much to work, 1 should have said they cost more than twice as much. 
Chicago spends over £io,ooo per annum on salaries alone, while Boston 
spends over £18,000 on the same item. A similar extravagant scale of 
expenditure distinguishes every other head of outlay, and I question if 
the protective tariff is alone responsible. There is such a possibility as 
paying too much for a good thing, and 1 have the idea that if the 
American people are not paying too much for the upkeep of their libraries, 
they are certainly paying more than enough for the use made of 
them. Witness—In Boston, during the year 1890-91 (I have no later 
figures), the total use of the libraries amounted to 1,715,860, made up of 
1,367,924 book issues and 347,936 visits ; total cost £33,426, or fou^ 
pence halfpenny per head of users. In Manchester, during 1891-92, the 
total use amounted to 4,718,986, made up of 1,654,568 book issues and 
3,064^18 visits ; total cost about £13,000, or one halfpenny per head of 
users. Boston use per head of population is 3.80, Manchester 9. Again, 
Chicago with a population of say 2,000,000, spends £31^000 for a total 
use of its libraries amounting to 2,094,094; while Birmingham, with a 
population of only 429,171, spends £10,000 for a total use amounting to 
over 3,000,000 per annum. The British cities of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Edinburgh and Bradford are neatest to 
the American ones of Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee as regards population, and the pro¬ 
vision of public libraries supported by the citizens. The seven British, 
cities aggregate in round numbers 2,600,000 inhabitants, 6,376,000 book 
issues, and 11,116,000 visits, making a total library use of 17,400,000 per 
annum, at a cost of £54,00a The seven American cities have 2,800,000 
inhabitants, 4,092,000 book issues, and 3,200,000 visits, making a total 
library use of 7,300,000 per annum. Chicago, Boston and Cleveland 
alone cost over £74,000. I have no figures for the other four cities, but 
assume the total annual cost of these seven American libraries does not 
fall far short of £110,000. 

These figures afford a certain measure of proof in support of the 
statements made in my Report, and 1 may add that the very aspect of 
the libraries which I visited was enough to confirm what may be ascer¬ 
tained by anyone who cares to compare the published reports of British 
and American libraries. I was told that the real work of American 
libraries was done in the West, at least west of Chicago, where I was 
not going. No doubt the continual busy movement and bustle of the 
average English library, which 1 missed in the East, were to be found 
somewhere among the prairies or on the Pacific coast. It is needless 
pursuing this inquiry further at present, or extending it to the smaller 
libraries, because there is a sufficient amount of resemblance between the 
large and small libraries of a country to make it very probable the result 
would be much the same as shown above. 

Having now supplied a little towards the edification of the writer in 
the Library Journal , 1 should like in my turn to request some proof of 
the claim that “Americans have been the forerunners in all library inno¬ 
vations.” We have had this claim dinned into our ears for a long time 
now, and it appears to me something in the way of substantiation should 
be attempted. If it is the case that the world at large is indebted solely 
or largely to American initiative in library matters, why cannot we have 
a proper account of the benefits conferred, in order that the universal 
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grat tude may be fittingly expressed ? English librarians certainly owe, 
and have already poured out, lavish gratitude on the individual labours of 
Messrs. Poole, Cutter, and Dewey, but these gentlemen do not represent 
the peculiar excellencies of the American library system, whatever they are, 
for which the whole world is expected to give thanks. In England, apart 
from the general adoption of the work of Dr. Poole, and a somewhat 
suspicious philandering with Mr. Dewey’s decimal system of classifica¬ 
tion, I am not aware of any special features in the administration of our 
libraries which seem to be adopted from American models. We are 
practically engaged in solving the same problems, and if our methods 
differ, which they only do to a very small extent, that is no good reason 
why the American librarian should claim the whole credit attaching to the 
development of modem library administration. If an impartial examina¬ 
tion were made into the origin of most of the so-called American library 
methods, it would be found that many of them were based on European 
models. But even this is a small matter compared with the fact that, in 
spite of the most elaborate machinery’, American libraries with great 
resources cannot reach anything like the use which is made of British and 
German libraries. And over and above this, is it not the case that at 
least one-half of the readers in American libraries are English, Scots, 
Irish, German, Polish, and Scandinavian natives who are not even 
American citizens? If this is so, and I believe there are good grounds 
for supposing it true, then the Americans should acknowledge that most 
of their methods and readers, if not everything else save librarians and 
salaries, originated in the poor, played-out, old world. 

Before closing this somewhat random note, I should like to record a 
few impressions which my visit to the United States created. There 
is always more or less of anxiety to learn what is being done in other 
countries in matters of professional interest, and the opinions I formed 
during a three weeks’ scamper may prove instructive to those British 
librarians who were prevented from visiting the States. Without ex¬ 
ception the whole of the libraries which I visited were exceedingly 
well stocked with books, and wore an aspect of comfort, neatness, 
and general impressiveness which delighted me very much. On the 
other hand, after making every allowance for the season of the 
year, I was always struck with the same idea of the staff out-number¬ 
ing the readers. When I left London and Liverpool the reading 
rooms there were crowded with all sorts of readers, while at Boston 
and all over the rest of the area which I travelled, the comparatively 
deserted aspect of most of the libraries struck me with quite a painful 
shock. The only exceptions to this I found at Chicago and in the Cooper 
Union, New York, in both of which places news-rooms on the British 
plan attract large numbers of persons for whom no provision seems to be 
made in the average American library. If any argument were needed to 
prove that news-rooms were a vital part of a public library system, the 
comparatively deserted appearance of those American libraries which 
have them not should be more than sufficient. Not only did the number 
of assistants seem very large, but also unnecessarily so, from the circum¬ 
stance that they do not seem to work on the plan of serving through every’ 
department The charging assistant does not, as a rule, get the books, 
while the one who keeps the borrowers’ register seems to remain in 
ignorance of the other departments of work ; so on with cataloguing, 
reference work, &c. In one library there is actually a clerk whose sole 
duty it is to look after the accessions book. Is this extreme division of 
work not the main reason for the extraordinary salary bills with which 
most American libraries are overburdened ? Miss James has already 
brought forth the fact that women librarians are in a majority in the 
States, but I scarcely think she laid sufficient stress on the additional fact 
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that they also did most of the work, although the men took most of the 
credit I should like to take this opportunity of testifying to the intelli¬ 
gence and enthusiasm which the women bring to their work in American 
libraries. But there is another point which may also be worth recording, 
although I know very few Americans will thank me for my candour. 
The majority of the assistants with whom I came in contact appear to 
have only stereotyped notions of library work, derived no doubt from the 
method of central education on a uniform plan which is one of the glories 
of the American librarian. It did not seem to me that so much import¬ 
ance should be attached to this system of a hard-and-fast training in 
grooves, because there is every danger of originality being stifled, and all 
future work becoming purely mechanical, thus reducing every depart¬ 
ment of library work to a dead level of mediocre uniformity. Wherever 
1 went the same ideas seemed to be prevalent, and only in a few instances 
did I meet a librarian who could rise above the notion of the finality of 
card catalogues in dictionary form, decimal or other systems of classifica¬ 
tion, or the need for greater stimulus to public interest Indeed, the 
last-named point struck me as being mainly regarded as a fulcrum on 
which to raise the status of the librarian with the ultimate view of increase 
of salaries. There is a lot of this sort of thing hinging on the American 
claims to have elevated librarianship to the dignity of a science. The 
leading idea seems to be: “ Let us systematize our methods, write 
and talk constantly about them, let us bulk largely in the public eye 
and impress ourselves on the public mind as a vital state necessity, 
and the upshot will be such a recognition of our professional and 
personal merits as will enable us to live like capitalists, and even 
run for congress.” Another point struck me very forcibly, and even 
without Mr. Cutter’s paper, should have convinced me that British 
librarianship is judged by archaic standards. The most of the library 
assistants with whom I came in contact assumed without question, and as 
a matter of course, that I knew absolutely nothing of library work ! 
Over and over again did I receive lucid and lengthy explanations of the 
nature and object of dictionary catalogues, the use of card-charging 
systems, the extraordinary novelfy of card catalogues, and generally of 
every feature of library work, which, by reason of my own appointment, 
I ought to have known. I was delighted with the various explanations, 
and wish now I had noted some of them for the next text-book I write ; 
though, as a matter of fact, the only real novelty I did see was the 
ubiquitous spittoon, or cuspidor, of whose presence you are occasionally 
reminded, by the painful shock of meeting one while crossing a floor! 

In conclusion, I should like to express my great admiration for the 
real work which is manifestly being done by the rank and file of American 
librarians all over the States. Hard work and enthusiasm are abundant 
everywhere, and could the over-pretentiousness of a somewhat boastful 
patnotism be slightly repressed, the feelings of mere foreigners like 
myself would be less easily chafed. I admire the American character for 
its quaint mixture of poetry and utilitarianism, especially as manifested 
among the librarians, whose intense interest for the beautiful side of their 
work, and its admirable pecuniary reward recalls to mind a pretty little 
tale which exactly illustrates my meaning. An American on seeing the 
Niagara Falls for the first timCj broke out with the most rapturous 
exclamations: “What a magnificent vista 1 What a glorious and 
majestic wonder 1 Wbat a God’s gift to Columbia 1 and—What an 
almighty fine mill-driver I ” 


James D. Brown. 
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